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they are common to one's group, are considered right, proper, or fashiona-
ble. Many of these stimuli arise out of age and sex differences or tempera-
mental qualities of participants, or rest upon other factors, all of which
may be called noncultural. This sort of learning we shall call personal-
social conditioning?
It is in the primary groups, and especially in the family, that these
personal-social effects are rnost significant and telling. The family not
only provides the child the fundamental culturalized techniques of skill,
manners, and moral adaptation to the society around him, but furnishes
him many variations in emotional stimuli and responsiveness of others,
divergences in patterns of dominance and submission and in many other
features of activity which lie outside or at least marginal to the generally
accepted cultural framework. Let us mention some examples.
In many societies marked' by a definite class system, it is customary in the culture
for the upper-class families to employ a wet nurse for a newborn baby. It is against
the convention for the natural mother to nurse her infant. To do so would cause her
to lose caste. On the other hand, there may be no social convention as to the time
intervals between nursings, and the indulgent nurse may let the baby have the breast
at any time and at irregular periods whenever the baby fusses and cries. On the basis
of psychological findings we have good reason to believe that irregular nursing often
produces certain habits in the individual which may influence his attachments to his
mother or to the wet nurse. These attachments affect his later behavior in distinct
ways; for example, the demand to have every whim satisfied often begins here. The
custom of employing wet nurses is in the folkways, in the culture of the upper classes;
but that any particular wet nurse indulged a fretful baby is not, and would be counted
as a personal-social, not a cultural, influence.
We may mention another example, in which admittedly some cultural factors may
also operate. The behavior of a man in a mob may be largely the result of personal-
social stimuli thrust upon him, in which the rawer and less cultivated emotions and
feelings would be brought to.the surface. In contrast, the behavior of a man in an
army corps under' orders and under the impress of drill and military code would be
distinctly influenced in every respect by the cultural patterns of war-making.
Again, although a patriarchal family system has been in*vogue for centuries among
our Western peoples, there have always been variations in the power exerted by the
wife and mother in matters of discipline and control of both adults and children in
the household. Even though the culture of the patriarchate demanded submission, to
the father, the temperament or disposition of the mother might have been so devel-
oped from her earliest years that she unconsciously and consciously influenced the child
to take a position of submission to her, or to disregard the expected claims of authority
of the father. So, too, a person constitutionally predisposed to nervous tensions or
excitability, or, in contrast, to calm in the face of crisis, will affect the child no matter
how the culture sets the stage and furnishes the form and content of behavior and
thinking of children and adults in a particular group.
8 Though this is an awkward expression, it does emphasize the social character of these
influences and also the fact that they depend upon direct person-to-person interaction.